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rehearsal of one or two programme., which the week after he gave
twice in New York and twice in Brooklyn. Later, when he had a
number of programmes ready, there were to be longer tours to
Philadelphia, Springfield,, Buffalo and all the towns which looked
to New York to provide their music.
He conducted once only at the Metropolitan by permission of
the new committee, which was responsible for ail the expenses
of this year's trip. He conducted Smetana's "Bartered Bride/5
with Destinn as Marie, Jorn as Hans, It was a marvellous per-
formance. Americans, however, were no lovers of rusticity in
opera. Nor were they of the starkly Germanic: they could
dispense with the "Ring/' Their favourite Wagner operas were
"Tristan" and "Meistersinger."
Mahler took four particularly lovely pieces from the Bach
suites and strung them together for one of his concert programme?;.
He worked out the figured bass and played it marvellously on the
cembalo, with his baton clipped tightly under his arm. Schirmer,
the publisher, offered to print this arrangement of Bach's music
for him and Mahler took the keenest pleasure in working on it.
He played it at many of the concerts, more for us than for the
audience. He altered his cymbal accompaniment according to
his fancy every time and cross-examined me afterwards about the
effect of each. It was hardly likely that any change would be lost
on me. The critics over there did not raise the cry of sacrilege.
This was reserved for the pundits of Europe.
When Marcella Senibrich bade farewell to the stage every
artist was eager to take part in the great occasion and so, instead
of a single opera, acts and scenes from several in which she par-
ticularly shone were performed. Caruso, Bonci, Farrar, Eames,
Scotti and all the conductors, including Mahler, offered their
services as a tribute to this incomparable singer. Mahler con-
ducted an'act from "Figaro." She herself sang all her parts for the
last time with a perfection unsurpassed even in her best years.
At the end, after she had been called before the curtain thirty or
forty times, the curtain went up and revealed a grove of laurel
overhanging the whole stage. The whole company stood in a
half-circle round a table, at which the Mayor of New York was
seated. He rose immediately and advanced towards Madame
Sembrich^ who retreated in embarrassment as he presented her
with a large rope of magnificent pearls, while the audience stood
and clapped. After he had made a speech in praise of her merits